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A modern Rip Van Winkle, awakening today, 
would be amazed at the changes in the art of living 
and the many, many more older people this side of 
heaven. And he might wonder what, if anything, 
was being done to enhance these added years 
medical science has helped provide. 

In Bartholomew County, Indiana, the pieces of 
this puzzle are being fitted together by some 250 
citizen-volunteers, operating as the Bartholomew 
County Retirement Study Foundation, with the 
encouragement and assistance of Purdue Univer- 
sity’s Division of Adult Education. 

This southern Indiana county is the experimen- 
tal laboratory for the first study of its kind in the 
State. It was chosen because of its special rural- 
urban-industrial characteristics. 

Since only thorough knowledge of the problems 
(f the aging would qualify it to work out solu- 
tions, the Foundation, at its inception in the 
spring of 1956, turned first to study. Accordingly, 
the citizen-volunteers and the éducators set out 
lo study the components of the problem. 

Committees were chosen to arm themselves with 
the facts concerning education, employment, 
health, housing, recreation, religion, and fact-find- 
ing and research. This information is pooled in the 
Foundation’s office, opened in October 1956 in the 
county seat, Columbus, with a salaried coordinator 
and an executive secretary. 

Prof. Herbert C. Hunsaker, Assistant Director 
f Purdue’s Division of Adult Education, serves 
4 Director of the Foundation, while a 12-member 
Board of Directors of local civic leaders guides its 
activities. 

With this organization and initial approach by 
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Indiana's Bartholomew County Action-Study Program 


the Foundation, what has been the progress? 

Of utmost importance was the population cen- 
sus conducted in March 1957. Some 600 volunteers 
undertook the huge task of securing basic infor- 
mation about every one of the more than 40 thou- 
sand men, women, and children in the county. 
Utilizing mark-sense cards, canvassers collected 
information on date of birth, sex, education, em- 
ployment status, presence of physical handicap, 
and type of housing for each individual. 

Purdue’s Division of Educational Reference and 
Statistical Laboratory have tabulated and inter- 
preted the census data which show 3,861 persons 
65 years of age and over, 9.3% of the total of 
11,500 enumerated. Copies of the census report 
are available free from the Foundation at 518 
Sixth St., Columbus, Ind. 

This study project was followed immediately by 
an action project. Three pre-retirement study 
courses were conducted concurrently during April 
and May of 1957 in meeting rooms made available 
by local industries in Columbus. The course, Mak- 
ing the Most of Maturity, developed by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Industrial Relations Center, at- 
tracted industrial employees, retirees, and other 
persons of pre-retirement age. Each 11-week 
course covered diet, physical and mental health, 
financial planning, retirement income, meaning 
of work, leisure activities, living arrangements, 
housing, and choosing a place to live. 

The foundation also initiated an annual Senior 
Citizens Award, giving special recognition to the 
county’s outstanding oldster. An anonymous com- 
mittee of judges, making its selection from public 
nominations, considers the candidate’s contribu- 
tions to community betterment, love of people and 
concern for their welfare, character and devotion 


(continued on page 8, column 1) 








Michigan Advisory Council Reports 


By Anthony Lenzer, Executive Secretary, Michi- 
gan Legislative Advisory Council on Problems of 
the Aging 

Reorganization is in the air. For the past sev- 
eral months, the staff and members of the Legis- 
lative Advisory Council have been preparing plans 
for a major restructuring of Michigan’s aging pro- 
grams. The proposal, approved by Governor 
Williams and the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Problems of the Aging, calls for the creation of 
a new State commission on aging to replace all 
current State groups. 

The new Commission would consist of both State 
officials and private citizens in a single body. 
Members would include the heads of the State 
agencies in education, employment security, health, 
mental health, and social welfare, and six citizens 
appointed by the Governor. 

Enactment of this plan would fix responsibility 
for development of aging programs in a single, 
permanent, non-partisan agency, charged with co- 
ordination of the efforts of governmental and 
private groups, assisting communities to establish 
and extend projects for the aging, making studies 
and recommendations, and conducting a program 
of public education. In addition to consultative 
services, the commission would administer a sys- 
tem of State grants to local groups for demonstra- 
tion projects. 

The proposed commission has won the approval 
of a committee of the Michigan House of Repre- 
sentatives, headed by Rep. Harry Emmons, which 
will introduce the necessary legislation at the 
present session, with bi-partisan support. 

The Legislative Advisory Council expects to 
make some additional recommendations to the 
Legislature in its report. These will be limited to 
those problems which require immediate attention, 
such as improvement of standards for nursing 
homes and homes for the aged, further action in 
combating chronic illness, expansion of the em- 
ployment service’s assistance to workers over 45 
who face discriminatory hiring practices, and, 
possibly, attention to housing for the elderly, es- 
pecially public housing. 

The Advisory Council has attempted to collect 
information in the field and on the activities in 
other States. Part of this appears in the bulletin, 





In answer to a number of readers who have 
recently requested permission to quote or 
reprint stories from Aging, we repeat that 
this newsbulletin is not copyrighted and may 
be quoted to your heart’s content. We are 
human enough, however, to be happy when 
the item is duly credited to Aging. 











Legislative News on Aging, while the rest becomes 
the background for the information center services 
and special] studies prepared for the legislators, 
Lack of data has been a continuing problem. The 
Council! is preparing a Fact Book on Aging for 
publication in February. The purpose will be not 
only to gather the best available data into a single 
source book but also to point up the gaps which 
must be filled through greatly expanded research 
in gerontology. 

The Advisory Council hopes the establishment 
of the proposed commission will materially assist 
the local committees on aging. Michigan now has 
about a dozen such local committees, located pri- 
marily in the larger cities. While these are work- 
ing with enthusiasm and imagination to translate 
statements of general principles into practical 
reality, with only limited assistance from the 
Council, it seems particularly important to stimu- 
late the development of programs in the smaller 
towns and rural areas. This is especially true of 
some rural counties in northern Michigan where 
the young people move away in search of better 
economic opportunities, leaving disproportionately 
large numbers of older people behind. 


Senior Citizens of Los Angeles Grows 


The Senior Citizens Association of Los Angeles 
County, Inc., organized less than 3 years ago (see 
Aging 26), has continued to attract membership 
and now lists 83 participating organizations of 
older persons. The Association is a voluntary 
federation of clubs supported by an annual men- 
bership fee of $1.00 and contributions. Nurtured 
through the swaddling period by the Senior Citi- 
zens Service Center (see Aging 22), the Associa- 
tion now has its own staff of volunteers and its own 
headquarters at 11921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. The following detailed account 
of recent activities is supplied by the Association’s 
President, Mrs. Benjamin Borchardt. 

“At the outset,” Mrs. Borchardt writes, “the 
Association turned its attention to recreation. In 
this field a great deal has been accomplished for 
our member clubs. In cooperation with the Parks 
and Recreation Departments; picnics, dances, and 
bus trips to points of interest in Southern Califor- 
nia have been provided. The bus trips are on 4 
nonprofit basis, very reasonable in cost to the 
seniors, and have been a source of satisfaction to 
all concerned. 

“In 1956, with the help of the Metropolitan 
Theatres, the Association staged its first free 
Christmas Theatre Party for Seniors. It also or- 
ganized a Senior Citizens Association Day at the 
Los Angeles County Fair, with half-price tickets 
and special events for older people. Both of these 
are now annual affairs. The second Association 
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Day, at the 1957 Fair, brought thousands, not only 
from Los Angeles County but neighboring ones as 
well. The second Christmas Theatre Party was, 
for many seniors, the only festivity during the 
holiday season. 

“In general, the Association acts as an informa- 
tion exchange for its member clubs, and works to 
coordinate their programming. It also helps to 
form and establish new senior citizens clubs. The 
Association encourages and fosters the participa- 
tion of the clubs in community activities. It be- 
lieves that community service, without thought of 
monetary return, is fine work for the mature 
senior citizen. The clubs are making a remarkable 
record in both the number and the scope of the 
services they render the community. 

“More recently we have turned our attention to 
the field of education as many of our member clubs 
are anxious to provide educational programs and 
opportunities to learn. 

“In cooperation with the Senior Citizens Service 
Center, we publish a 20-page quarterly Association 
News and a monthly Bulletin. A directory of 
senior citizens clubs has also been issued. 

“Many problems are brought to the attention of 
the Association. So far as possible we try to 
channel these to the agency which carries the re- 
sponsibility. But we are acutely aware that there 
are Many unmet needs.” 


Dreams Do Come True! 


(Aging 8, November 1953, carried a story in which 
Mrs. Loudell Frazier, then recently appointed 
Supervisor of Adult Homes, Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, outlined her plans for 
fuller lives for the chronically ill in nursing homes. 
Now, 4 years later, Aging is pleased to print the 
following story written by Miss Dorothy Gebhart 
of Mrs. Frazier’s staff. It describes merely one of 
the ways in which the Division-and the proprietors 
if nursing homes are working in effective part- 
nership.—Ed. ) 

“Nursing homes and homes for the aged should 
ve places to which people come to live, not to die.” 
This is the essence of the philosophy underlying 
the operation of the Division of Services for the 
Aging, State Department of Social Welfare of 
Kansas, which has the responsibility for licensing 
iursing homes and homes for the aged. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Loudell Frazier, 
Director of the Division, improvement in physical 
lacilities and nursing care has gone hand in hand 
with the improvement in the quality of living in 
thehomes. In 1945 Miss Dorothy Gebhart, a social 
ftoup worker, was added to the staff to develop 
stograms of activities and interests, partly through 
‘elping administrators of homes with their own 
dans and partly through recruiting and training 








volunteers. 

Through the fine cooperation of administrators, 
county departments of social welfare, councils of 
social agencies, the American Red Cross, churches, 
and many women’s clubs and civic organizations, 
countless older people are again finding life worth 
living. 

In one home, a man who was so withdrawn that 
he had quit talking eventually responded to the 
friendly attention of volunteers from a Soropto- 
mist Club. In another, the whole atmosphere of 
the home was changed from listlessness and apathy 
to one of eager anticipation for the weekly period 
of activities with Gray Ladies. These are simply 
examples of what is happening throughout the 
State. 

Not all of the progress in activities has been the 
result of direct work in communities by the social 
group worker. Many administrators have caught 
the dream of happy, purposeful living for the 
residents of their homes and made vital contribu- 
tions to the total program on their own initiative 
and responsibility. 

For example, Mrs. Rita Reinfeld, Administrator 
of the Good Samaritan Home in Olathe, is the first 
administrator in Kansas to employ an occupational 
therapist in her home. She is proud of the happi- 
ness the therapist, assisted by staff and volunteers, 
has brought to the residents and of the improve- 
ment in their condition. Formerly inactive people 
now engage in such activities as furniture refin- 
ishing, crocheting, stuffing toys, weaving, tooling 
cooper, making artificial flowers, stringing beads, 
rolling rags into a ball. Each does work suited to 
his or her own interests and capacities, at a self- 
established rate. 

Mrs. Alice Hansen, nursing home administrator 
at Junction City, provided the leadership for the 
formation of a Golden Age Club which includes 
residents of nursing homes as well as other older 
people of the community. Through the kindly 
services of the morticians in providing ambulance 
services, even stretcher cases go to the parties. 
The club is now a community project. 

Reverend G. W. Nelson, Administrator, Presby- 
terian Manor, Newton, has equipped, under the 
supervision of a physiatrist, a physical therapy 
room. A nurses’ aide was trained by the physia- 
trist to conduct the daily therapy. What joy there 
was in the home when a woman who had been bed- 
fast over a year started to walk again! Reverend 
Nelson has also initiated another unique feature— 
a small greenhouse attached to the home for gar- 
dening hobbyists who live there. 

These are but a few examples of ways in which 
Kansas’ dreams that people may live to the fullest 
of their capacities all the days of their lives are 
beginning to be realized, 
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Conferences 

Norfolk, Virginia, will be the scene of a City- 
Wide Conference for Older Adults on Feb. 12. The 
conference, sponsored jointly by the Norfolk Sec- 
tion of the National Council of Jewish Women, the 
Norfolk Recreation Bureau, and the Norfolk 
Jewish Community Center, will be held at the 
Ocean View Community Center. Invitations have 
been extended to activity leaders and groups of 
older people in the community. For more informa- 
tion, write to Mrs. Alvin Margolius, 1020 W. Prin- 
cess Anne Rd., Norfolk 7, Va. 

—@-— 

Development of opportunities for older people 
will be a featured topic at the 46th Annual Con- 
ference of the Council of the Southern Mountains 
on the theme, “‘Education for Living.”” For further 
information concerning the conference to be held 
February 12-15 at Gatlinburg, Tenn., write to 
Mr. P. F. Ayer, Executive Secretary, College Box 
2000, Berea, Ky. 





The Government Printing Office sends only 
one notice of expiration of subscriptions. 
Unless you resubscribe immediately, you may 
miss one or more issues. 








The U.S. Public Health Service’s National Con- 
ference on Nursing Homes and Homes for the 
Aged, announced in Aging 38, will be held Feb. 25- 
28 at the Willard Hotel in Washington. As we go 
to press, the Planning Committee is meeting to 
firm up the plans and agenda. Acceptances have 
already been received from 127 non-Federal Goyv- 
ernment agencies and individuals. 

—e@ — 

The Extension Division of the University of 
New Hampshire announces a 4-week training pro- 
gram, Leadership Training in Community Action 
for Aging, to begin Feb. 10. A unique feature of 
the program will be that the four lecture programs 
on campus will be supplemented by additional ses- 
sions in Dover, Exeter, and Portsmouth. During 
these special sessions, participants will be expected 
to develop program ideas best suited to the needs 
and resources existing in these places. Both pro- 
fessional and lay leaders are welcome and may 
obtain additional information from Mrs. Helen 
Wilson, Extension Specialist in Gerontology, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 


The Way the Wind Blows 


Congressman John E. Fogarty (R.1.) has intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 9822, in the current Congress 
providing for a 1958 White House Conference on 
Aging. Under the bill, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would be authorized to 
approve grants to the States for the purpose of 
conducting preparatory conferences and the de- 
velopment of recommendations to the national 
meeting; the Secretary’s Special Staff on Aging 
would plan and conduct the White House Confer- 
ence. Other departments and agencies represented 
on the Federal Council on Aging would cooperate 
and assist. Professional leaders and workers in 
all fields of aging, including senior citizens them- 
selves, would participate in planning and conduct- 
ing the sessions. 

_— = 

The California Legislature took a number of 
actions in the field of aging during their 1957 
session. In the area of old-age assistance, the 
maximum monthly payment for recipients who 
have special needs which cannot be met by the 
present $89 maximum is raised to $105, and a new 
medical care program which includes physician, 
dentist, and medicine bills was established. In 
addition, the Senate created two interim commit- 
tees to make studies during the next two years. 
One is to study housing and recreation needs of 
older people; the other will concern itself with 
the adequacy of old-age assistance payments, the 
licensing of homes for the aged, and the care of 
the senile patient. 
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The Albany County, New York, Department of 
Public Welfare has a vacancy for a trained social 
worker to run a program on aging, especially to 
head a counseling service, The salary is $6,000. 
Applicants should contact Mr. Rand Wilson, Re- 
gional Director, Albany Area, Department of 
Social Welfare, 39 Columbia St., Albany, N. Y., or 
Dr. Raymond Harris, Assistant Medical Director, 
at the County’s Ann Lee Home, R.D. 1, Watervliet, 
N. Y. 

=— 

The pilot Home Care Medical Program of San 
Francisco’s Mt. Zion Hospital (see Aging 25) has 
completed its first year of operation. Its report 
emphasizes the essentiality of inclusion of such a 
program in the over-all medical care plans of a 
community. 

Of the 273 inquiries and 133 referrals, 63 pa- 
tients were accepted for care and, of these, 32 
were discharged before the end of the year. The 
average age of patients was 60; 70% women. Pa- 
tient income sources were: Public assistance 43% , 
spouse 25%, private agencies 3% , family members 
3°, and own funds 16%. Average cost to the 
program per patient day was $6.05. 

If home care had not been available, 27% of 
the patients would have been institutionalized, 
30% would have had to be taken to out-patient 
clinics, 30% would have received no care, 10% 
would have had much longer hospital stays, and 
3% would have needed repeated hospitalization. 


— 

The Housing Committee of the New Brunswick 
(N.J.) Community Welfare Council has under- 
taken a survey to determine the number of persons 
over 65 who would meet the eligibility require- 
ments for admittance to low-cost, public housing 
projects in New Brunswick and vicinity. Such 
projects have been proposed but there were some 
questions raised as to the need for publicly sub- 
sidized housing. The Council has offices at 78 
Carroll Place, New Brunswick, N. J. 

— 

Nursing Outlook, official journal of the National 
League for Nursing of 2 Park Ave., New York 
l6, N. Y., is presenting a series of articles on care 
of the aged. The December 1957 issue carries an 
exciting account of the use of residents of an old 
age home as nurse’s assistants. Following a period 
of training, the 60 and over residents took over 
many responsibilities from the nurses, cutting 
down the number of staff nurses needed and help- 
Ing themselves enormously through a heightened 
sense of usefulness. Residents also work in the 
kitchens, serving rooms, carpentry shops, etc. The 
“experimental” home is in Jerusalem, Israel, 
where the program has spread rapidly. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Newell Brown 
spoke on The Federal Government’s Approach to 
Programs for Older Persons at the December meet- 
ing of the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging. Mr. Brown, who 
succeeded D, HEW’s Secretary Marion Folsom as 
Chairman of the Federal Council on Aging in Octo- 
ber, stressed the need for States and communities 
to assume “full partnership” with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in improved older citizen programs. 

After reviewing the current Federal activities 
in aging and analyzing the technical and human 
resources which promise better things for the 
aged, Mr. Brown called for a close partnership 
with State and local governments and voluntary 
groups. “It is the community,” he said, “to which 
all of our programs must be oriented—where the 
older person is consumer, home-owner, taxpayer, 
parent, and neighbor.” 

= 

Wichita’s Golden Age Center is a most unique 
operation, brought into being during the past year. 
In order to make certain that its program meets 
the actual needs of its members, it governs itself 
through a United Golden Age Board composed of 
equal representation from golden age clubs and 
labor unions under the chairmanship of an active 
minister chosen by the Board. A planning commit- 
tee of professionals advises on long-range pro- 
grams. In addition to providing social and recrea- 
tional activities, the Center is involving itself in 
community and housing planning for older per- 
sons. Chairman is Rev. George Hoglan, Golden 
Age Center, 225 W. Douglas, Wichita, Kansas. 

— 

All of this year’s masters theses in the School of 
Social Work, Richmond Professional Institute of 
the College of William and Mary, will be devoted 
to studies of old age. Under the direction of Dr. 
Joseph H. Bunzel, former Research Director of the 
Mayor’s Committee for the Aged in New York 
City, 16 students are working on three studies: 
Old age and nursing homes in the Hampton Roads 
and Richmond areas; public and private housing 
for the aged; and handicapped older workers and 
their employers. The School is at 800 W. Franklin 
St., Richmond 20, Va. 

— 

The December 1957 issue of Tell-A-Scope, news 
letter of the Board of Hospitals and Homes of the 
Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIlL., 
announces their 1958 Convention for Feb. 11-13 at 
the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. The Board also 
recently published a well-developed statement of 
principles, Standards for Institutions Affiliated 
with Board of Hospitals and Homes of the Meth- 
odist Church. 











Financed by a grant from the Dorr Foundation, 
the National Committee on the Aging has embarked 
on a two-year study to determine how retirement 
policies affect scientists and how the country can 
insure the best use of the later years of these 
highly skilled people. Dr. Edward Saveth, who 
will direct the study, can be reached at the Com- 
mittee, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


o 

The Massachusetts University Extension Pro- 
gram for Senior Citizens, which under a State law 
provides courses free of tuition charges for senior 
citizens, is just completing another course in Un- 
derstanding the Aging at Harvard. Interested 
readers may secure a copy of the course prospectus 
showing the session titles and lecturers by writing 
to Senior Citizens Program, Division of University 
Extension, State Department of Education, 200 
Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

o 

Station WCIA-TV at Champaign, serving cen- 
tral Illinois and western Indiana, recently com- 
pleted a public service feature on aging that has 
won widespread praise. Instead of a few one-time 
programs, Assistant Production Manager William 
Helms and his staff introduced a positive approach 
to the challenges of aging into most of the local 
programs over a four-month period. Emphasis 
was directed to how to prepare for retirement, 
how to keep active in retirement, how to start 
planning for financial security now, etc. 

The filmed sequences on the qualities to be found 
in good nursing homes and homes for the aged 
have now been put together into a 16 mm kine- 
scope entitled, “The Good News of Our Little 
World.” 

Inquiries concerning the entire campaign should 
be addressed to Mr. Helms at Midwest Television, 
509 S. Neil St., Champaign, Ill. For possible loan 
of the film, write to Mrs. Elizabeth Breckinridge 
at the Illinois Public Aid Commission, 160 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Books, Pamphlets and Reports 


The third annual Trend Report, dated October 
1957, has been released by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Administration, 
D/HEW. It contains 85 pages of tables and gra- 
phic presentations with explanatory text cover- 
ing the special assistance programs under the 
impact of social, economic, and legislative changes 
since 1936. It will be especially useful to legis- 
lators and executives in the Federal, State, and 
local governments, and to teachers and students 
of public assistance. Apply for copies to the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 


As a result of the fine response of many readers 
to our request for leads to films and recordings in 
the field of aging in Aging 37, we have published a 
revised edition of our catalogue rather than a sup- 
plement as originally intended. Requests for free 
single copies and for quantities in reasonable 
numbers of Motion Pictures—Recordings on Ag- 
ing (Revised January 1958) should be addressed 
to the Special Staff on Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
mm ©. 





* 

The December 1957 Journal of the National 
Education Association’s National Retired Teach- 
ers Association features an article on the enroll- 
ment of the 45,000th retiree in their group health 
insurance plan, a unique venture in health insur- 
ance for older people. The same issue also carries 
a 4-page, illustrated discussion of the Association- 
run retirement residence, Grey Gables, at Ojai, 
California. For further information, write to 
President-Editor Ethel Andrus at Grey Gables, 
Ojai, Calif. 

* 

A very fine annual report (1957) on an expand- 
ing activity for the aging has been published by 
the Camp Committee of the Cleveland Golden Age 
Center. Entitled Golden Age Camping in Cleve- 
land—Ninth Year, it discusses the program, the 
campers, the activities, and the costs. For a copy 
of the 6-page processed report, write to the Center, 
2320 E. 30th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


-* 

Two new Census Bureau Current Population 
Reports in the Labor Force Series provide more 
current data on the characteristics of the older 
worker. The first, Work Experience of the Popu- 
lation in 1956 (P-50, No. 77, 15¢) presents data 
on number of weeks worked and reasons for part- 
year work by age and sex. The second, Educa- 
tional Attainment of Workers: March 1957, (P-50, 
No. 78, 10¢) shows years of school completed ac- 
cording to sex, age, and labor force status. Avail: 
able from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. at the above prices. 

* 

Mis-titled in Aging 39, the new report Cross- 
National Surveys of Old Age is a 130-page pres- 
entation of the papers on pensions, levels of liv- 
ing, work and retirement, and a family and in- 
stitutional care, presented at an international 
meeting of European social scientists and admin- 
istrators in Copenhagen. It has been reprinted by 
the Division of Gerontology, University of Mich- 
igan, and is for sale at $2 by Dr. Wilma Donahue, 
1510 Rackham Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Geron Yearbook VIII-IX, 1956-57 is a 45-page 
English summary of the yearbook of the (Fin- 
nish) Societas Gerontologica Fennica. It presents 
articles on medical, welfare, and employment as- 
pects together with the annual report of the Soci- 
ety and data on certain programs for the aging. It 
is published by the Society at Haartmaninkatu 1, 
Helsinki, Finland. 

* 

Researchers and those interested in the results 
of research will welcome the extremely useful 
sixth (1957) edition of the Health Information 
Foundation’s An Inventory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research in Health, prepared by the Foun- 
dation’s Research Director, Dr. Odin W. Ander- 
son. The 327-page book presents 643 current re- 
search projects, catalogued in seven subject sec- 
tions according to the problem involved. Three 
appendices index the research projects according 
to financial sponsor, organization conducting the 
project, and the project personnel. Copies are 
available from the Foundation at 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


* 

The Aging of Populations and Its Economic and 
Social Implications. Population Study No. 26 of 
the Department of Social and Economic Affairs of 
the United Nations. New York: United Nations, 
1956. Pp. 168. $1.75. This is a technical analysis 
of population aging among the countries of the 
world with special indications of the social and 
economic implications. Appendix tables present 
the current age distributions in 70 countries and 
the changes in age distributions in 26 countries 
for which past data are available for varying 
periods of time. 


* 

The Annual Journal of the Association of Ohio 
Philanthropic Homes for the Aged, Inc. made its 
appearance at the turn of the year. Its purpose is 
to bring practical information to the Association’s 
members and co-workers. The first issue features 
articles on the aims, costs, casework, and religious 
activities in homes. It carries a directory of Ohio 
homes by county of location and lists bed capacity 
ofeach. The AOPHA’s excutive offices are at 1453 
Arthur Ave., Lakewood 7, Ohio. President is 
Roland C. Bosse. 


* 

The Committee on Aging of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, 55 Parkdale, Ottawa, Canada, has 
egun publication of a quarterly journal, On 
“rowing Old. The first issue, dated December 
1957, covers a community project in Victoria, a 
ttview of conferences, legislation and news items, 
000k reviews, and a concise bibliography. 


The International Association of Machinist’s 
weekly publication, The Machinist, for December 
12, 1957, features a 4-page section devoted to the 
question of discrimination against the older 
worker. Articles include: “Blacklisted at 40”, 
“Exploding the Management Myths”, “What Un- 
ions Can Do”, “What Government Can Do”, and 
“What the Individual Can Do”. Editor Gordon 
Cole and Associate Editor Dean Ruth have kindly 
consented to make reprints available to readers of 
Aging. Address your request to The Machinist, 
909 Machinist Bldg., 1300 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. , 

* 

The Massachusetts Council on the Employment 
of the Aging has prepared two leaflets, A New 
Look at the Mature Worker—A Memo to Employ- 
ers and How the Mature Worker Finds His Job, 
both of which were published by, and are available 
free from, the Division on Employment of the 
Aging, State Department of Labor and Industries, 
473 State House, Boston, Mass. The Council’s 
Chairman, Dr. S. Norman Feingold, would very 
much like to exchange publications with any other 
organizations working in this field. 

* 

The First Ontario Conference on Aging was 
held May 31-June 1, 1957, in Toronto, attracted 
several hundred attendants, was addressed by 
more than 100 individuals, and demonstrated 
widespread interest throughout Ontario and 
neighboring Provinces. The proceedings, now pub- 
lished under the title, Aging is Everyone’s Con- 
cern, is a 207-page report that succinctly presents 
material on virtually all phases of aging. For sale 
at $2 by the First Ontario Conference on Aging, 
65 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


* 

The November 1957 issue of the Statistical Bul- 
letin (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) presents an inter- 
esting translation of mortality data into a table 
showing the chances of a couple, marrying today, 
living long enough to celebrate their 10th, 25th, 
and 50th wedding anniversaries. Data are pre- 
sented according to the age of the groom and for 
brides 4 years younger, the same age, or two years 
older. Comparison is also made with the experi- 
ence of couples who married at the turn of the 
century. 

* 

Readers working in the area of the employment 
of older workers will find two items in the Octo- 
ber 1957 issue of the Employment Security Review 
very useful. The first is an announcement of a new 
“kit” of a variety of promotional materials di- 
rected at the community, the employer, and the 
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older worker himself. The second, an article en- 
titled ‘““Retirement is a State of Mind’’, details the 
experience of an employment service office in help- 
ing retired military personnel find new employ- 
ment and provides useful techniques, forms, and 
suggestions applicable to all older workers. The 
Review is for sale by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at $2 per year or 
20¢ per copy. 
* 

The Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor has begun publication of a fact sheet, Facts 
on Women Workers. The first issue, dated Novem- 
ber 1957, carries two items, “Older Worker For- 
ums Go South in January” and “Almost 13 Million 
Older Women Worked in ’56”, which may be of 
particular interest to our readers. Write to the 
Women’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C., for your copy. 


(Bartholomew County—continued from page 1) 
to family, and service to church and neighbors. 
The 1957 Award was made at the Foundation’s 
second Fall Conference on October 29. 

A project of major importance to the senior 
citizens themselves was the direct result of a 
study made by the Employment Committee. This is 
a free job placement service operated in the 
Foundation’s offices. One full day each week a 
representative of the Indiana State Employment 
Service interviews applicants for job openings 
listed by county employers for part-time or tem- 
porary work. 

This placement service, started at the end of 
October 1957, has had job offers in such occupa- 
tions as bookkeeper, gardener, night hotel clerk, 
ticket taker, baby sitter, housekeeper, farm hand, 
and office clerk. Most of these were quickly filled. 

With thousands of volunteer hours already de- 
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voted to this community-university study of the 
aged and aging, the leaders are intensely anxious 
to begin more programs of action as concrete, 
resultant projects arising from study. Several 
of the committees will be getting into the action 
phase shortly. The Recreation Committee, for in- 
stance, has launched a program of “fun nights” 
beginning in the new year. 

This combination of study and action was en- 
visioned by the Foundation’s founders in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation. These articles provide 
that the Foundation may conduct studies, collect 
and disseminate information, coordinate programs 
and services, provide counseling, and make avail- 
able other services. 

The Bartholomew County-Purdue University 
study is financed by the University, the Purdue 
Research Foundation, the State Board of Health, 
and local contributions, mostly from industry. 
Services have also been contributed by other in- 
stitutions, such as the Community Services in 
Adult Education, a joint program of Purdue and 
Indiana Universities, and the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Chicago. 

The study has awakened a community conscious- 
ness of the problems involved in the work with 
and for the aging. Many community o1 ganizations 
are cooperating. County rural and urban resl- 
dents have developed closer relationships both 
within their own groups and with each other. 

The fact that 600 volunteers took part in the 
census and that 250 persons are serving on seven 
continuing committees is evidence of the wide- 
spread interest —interest not too difficult to 
arouse. The involvement and enthusiastic cooper- 
ation of so many agencies is an indication that 
similar programs on the problems of aging and 
their solution might profitably be undertaken In 
other communities. 
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